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arise because railways can afford to be hostile to the interests of one 
community in favor of those of another. Again (page 6), the author 
observes that " the creation, perfection, and operation of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act have, we think, been the severest test of the 
efficiency of the Congress of the United States it has ever had." Of 
this it may be remarked that the work undertaken by Congress seems 
comparatively simple when we reflect that the Interstate Commerce 
Act was copied almost verbatim from English statutes. 

The author follows President Hadley in an error when he emphasizes 
the importance of the report of the Italian Commission of 1878-1881 
(page 109). This report, it will be remembered, presents its recom- 
mendation against governmental operation of the railways as though its 
decision had been reached only after a thorough investigation. It is 
now known that the report is not worthy of the weight which has been 
ascribed to it, since the commission was appointed with a view to 
securing that particular recommendation. 

Taking Professor Raper at his word that his chief purpose in writing 
the book was to revise Hadley, it is quite evident that he has done his 
work too thoroughly. Aside from the general arrangement and a strik- 
ing phrase here and there, the new book owes litde to the older one. 
What is especially to be regretted is that the most interesting and 
valuable parts of Hadley are among those which have disappeared in 
the revision. It must be remembered, however, that the revision of 
another's book is a difficult as well as a thankless task. An author 
owes it to himself to do his own revising ; he is the only one properly 
fitted to do it. To revise President Hadley 's book was a particularly 
difficult undertaking, for it is a book which owes its long life not so 
much to the array of facts which it presents as to the inspiring discus- 
sion and interpretation of those facts. It is unfortunate that Professor 
Raper has failed to transfer this quality of inspiration into his new 
book. 

Robert M. Haig. 

American Syndicalism : The I. W. W. By JOHN Graham 
Brooks. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1913. — 264 pp. 

A considerable part of his book, Mr. Brooks tells us, was delivered 
as lectures at the University of California in 191 1. The author has 
thus been interested in American Syndicalism long before the word be- 
came familiar to American readers and long before the I. W. W. be- 
came of national significance. Members of the I. W. W. have told me 
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that for some years Mr. Brooks had been in touch with them , eager to 
obtain information about principles, organization and methods. 

This more or less close contact with men and conditions is reflected 
in the spirit of the book. There is a realism about it which is charm- 
ing. Having seen the real people in the game, Mr. Brooks could not 
miss the deep emotions and ideal aspirations which find expression in 
this new movement. He feels that the I. W. W. voice the misery and 
wrongs of the very lowly, and his sympathetic appreciation of these 
aspects of the I. W. W. — regardless of others which he considers bad — 
is undoubtedly the most significant and the most valuable characteristic 
of his book. His whole attitude is summed up in his chapter on "The 
Service of the Awakener," the very title of which is a distinct appre- 
ciation. 

Still in spite of his broad sympathies Mr. Brooks finds the I. W. W. 
" tantalizing." They are too much of a disturbance in the social 
scheme. They upset the balance of the reform movement which he 
has at heart. They cry out too loud for the lowly , while he is guided 
by the point of view of the " general public." They set themselves 
" whimsically chimerical " aims and may interfere with the only proper 
solution of the economic problem which Mr. Brooks finds in the 
' ' progressive participation of labor in management " and in all that 
this implies. 

The book reveals some difficulty on the part of its author in balan- 
cing sympathetic appreciation of motive with critical repudiation of aims 
and methods. He is led thereby into comment upon comment to the 
extent of somewhat wearisome repetition and to the detriment of the 
descriptive portions of his book. He also fails to penetrate more deeply 
into the ideas and psychology of the movement and thus leaves the 
reader misinformed on some of the essential points of the Syndicalist 
program. 

The gist of the volume is this. The I. W. W. form a tiny part of 
the general reform movement aiming at the democratisation of economic 
institutions. The elements that make up the I. W. W. are the " newer 
immigrant," the young, the irresponsible and the adventurous. These 
elements are less subject to the influence of traditional institutions, are 
more impatient and therefore more sensitive to the " history of dis- 
appointment " through which all political movements have passed, and 
are more inclined to substitute impulse for reason. In their ideals 
they let their imagination run riot. In their methods they are brutally 
direct and forceful. In their premises they carry their logic to para- 
doxical extremes. In a word, they are the psychological and social 
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outcasts which no movement welcomes and no society cares for. They 
have to create their own movement and to arouse society to a realiza- 
tion of their existence by sabotage, direct action, general strike and 
wild talk in general. 

While there is truth in this analysis, it does not touch the heart of 
the problem. The economic aspect of the situation is entirely neglected. 
The changing technique, the growing part of unskilled labor in the 
economic life of society, the consolidation of employers' organizations, 
the conditions of life of unskilled workers and other facts of similar 
nature are left out of account. On the other hand, " political disap- 
pointment " is too lightly passed over. Recent experience with politi- 
cal movements in all countries of the world has been of great signifi- 
cance. Its influence has not been confined to the minds of the young, 
the irresponsible and the adventurous. It is arousing mighty move- 
ments among the staid workers of England and Germany, no less than 
among the more light-hearted French and " newer immigrants." Mr. 
Brooks should have devoted more attention to this aspect of the situa- 
tion in order to measure its social import. 

The descriptive part of the book, as has already been remarked, is 
inadequate. The ideas of sabotage, direct action, the general strike, 
etc., are not outlined with sufficient clearness and fullness. The his- 
tory of the I. W. W. and of its forerunners is merely sketched. These 
are important shortcomings in a book of this kind and on a subject as 
yet so little known. 

With all its defects, however, Mr. Brooks's " American Syndicalism " 
is a distinct contribution to the literature of the subject. It stimulates 
thought and calls forth sympathy. Its value is much enhanced by the 
simple and concrete style in which it is written. 

Louis Levine. 

New York City. 

Socialism and Democracy in Europe. By Samuel P. Orth. 
New York, Henry Holt and Company, 1913. — iv, 352 pp. 

This is a study of the processes by which political democracy and 
the economic needs of the workingmen are being blended into social- 
ism. The author rightly describes the origin of modern socialism as a 
"class movement, a proletarian movement," and shows that "the 
classes, wage-earner and capitalist, are the natural outcome of machine 
production ; that socialism is one of the natural products of the antago- 
nistic relations that these two classes at present occupy ; that socialism 



